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PROFESSOR WILLIAMS IN SIGMA XI HISTORY 

No one can examine even superficially the history of Sigma Xi 
without being profoundly impressed by the part which Professor 
Henry Shaler Williams played as a leader in its organization. More 
than that the records of this time show in marked degree his breadth 
of mind and generosity in yielding to others when it appeared that 
stronger or broader plans for the achievement of the end in view 
were presented to him. 

In the historical sketch which is found at the beginning of the 
Sigma Xi Quarter Century Record and History, a brief statement is 
given of the beginnings of Sigma Xi from which the following may 
be quoted: "To graduate students in Geology, Professor Williams 
often spoke, as early as 1883 at least, of the need of an honorary 
society for scientific students similar to Phi Beta Kappa. * * * 
As a result he organized in the spring of 1886 a society of geological 
students to which were elected fourteen members, including some 
who are now among the most distinguished of present day geologists 
in this country." 

One of the men elected to this society, Professor Charles S. 
Prosser, wrote of it* in these terms : "This organization was called 
the Society of Cornell University Geologists, and during commence- 
ment week of June, 1886, those that had been selected for member- 
ship, who were in Ithaca, were asked to meet in the Geological 
Laboratory, where a short speech was made by Professor Williams. 
After this speech each member was presented with a small geological 
hammer on one side of which his initials and date of graduation had 
been stamped and on the other side S. C. U. G. (the initials of the 
Society). This was accompanied by a letter stating that: 

Tn recognition of the excellence of your scientific scholarship 
attained while under instruction in Cornell University, I take pleasure 
in presenting you with the badge of membership of the Society of 
Cornell University Geologists — (a geological hammer appropriately 
stamped with S. C. U. G. and date of graduation). 

May it ever be used in truthfully interpreting the laws of nature, 
to the honor of your Alma Mater and the good of mankind. 

Henry S. Williams 
June 17, 1886 Teacher in Cornell University' " 

* Sigma Xi Quarterly, Sept. 1913, v. 1, p. 61. 
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As the movement developed it became clear that its scope did not 
satisfy the ideals of Professor Williams who drew up a plan for a 
Society of Modern Scientists which was to "encourage any attain- 
ment by recognizing with some mark of honor those who exhibit 
special ability in investigating, understanding and interpreting the 
facts of nature in the various branches of modern science." 

Meanwhile, however, the formation of an honorary scientific 
society had been taken up by members of the Cornell engineering 
faculty and students. They had selected the name Sigma Xi, pub- 
lished a constitution and completed the formal organization. When 
the movement came to the knowledge of Professor Williams, he 
greeted it with enthusiasm, suggesting that it be broadened to include 
all the scientific work of the University. In the original record 
book of the Sigma Xi Society the minutes of the second meeting 
contain the statement that these proposals were accepted, and at 
the fourth meeting Professor Williams was made a member of the 
new organization. 

Evidently he became at once the leader of the movement, for 
on May 20, 1887, he was elected first president by the Cornell Chapter 
and in his inaugural address, entitled, The Ideal Modern Scholarship, 
delivered at Ithaca on June 15, 1887, and subsequently printed in 
pamphlet form, he voiced a challenge to the University World in 
terms so strong in its appeal and so unanswerable in its logic that 
it must always rank as the Magna Charta of Sigma Xi. 

A fine record of these early times has been published in the 
Quarterly by Professor Charles S. Prosser,* one of the first initiates 
of Sigma Xi. Dr. Prosser himself was a graduate student and later 
instructor under Professor Williams as well as an intimate associate 
and personal friend, and of his work in directing the policy of the 
organization he writes as follows: 

"The importance of Professor Williams' counsel and influence 
in the organization of Sigma Xi was unquestionably very great, as 
is indicated in the preceding part of this article. It is sometimes said 
that Sigma Xi was founded by a group of engineers who did not 
attach any great weight to the ability to carry on original research. 
This perhaps might have been true if Professor Williams had not be- 
come an active member of the group of founders, at so early a date 
and impressed upon them the importance of founding a national 

* Sigma Xi Quarterly, Dec. 1916, v. iv, p. 103. 
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honorary scientific society with broad ideals, in which the ability 
to conduct independent research, or the promise of such ability in 
undergraduates, should be regarded as the first and most important 
qualification for membership." 

How deep an impression these utterances made upon the minds 
of those early students is well evidenced by Prosser's biographer 
who says :* "The story of the organization of this society was one 
that Professor Prosser loved to tell. During commencement week 
of 1886 those selected for membership were asked to meet in the 
geological laboratory. Professor Williams then made a short speech 
after which he presented to each man a small geological hammer 
stamped with the letters S. C. U. G. (Society of Cornell University 
Geologists). The hammer that Professor Prosser received on this 
occasion he always prized very highly. To many of us who were 
his students in later years that small square-headed hammer, stamped 
on one side C. S. P. 1884 was infinitely more than a geological 
hammer. It formed the basis of many a talk concerning the early 
days of the Sigma Xi and the ideals of the organizers and early 
members. It became a symbol of industry, patience, and thorough- 
ness in the search for new facts, of open-mindedness and mental 
honesty in the acceptance of the facts when learned, and of accuracy 
and care in their interpretation." 

When Professor Williams went to Yale his name naturally 
dropped out of the Cornell records, to reappear in Sigma Xi history 
when the Yale Chapter was founded in March, 1895. At this date 
the president appointed him as the Yale representative of the Com- 
mittee on Extension which had been created by the previous con- 
vention. He at once became the spokesman of the committee, giving 
expression to its views regarding the policy of the Society in founding 
new chapters and his remarks together with the resolutions submitted 
and adopted by the next Convention, were printed and distributed in 
connection with the movement for the extension of the influence of 
the organization inaugurated in 1895. Both these remarks and the 
resolutions adopted at that time have been regularly printed as 
Appendix I in every constitution issued by Sigma Xi since then. 
They have come to be regarded as substantially a part of the law 
governing the Society. 

* Sigma Xi Quarterly, Dec. 1916, v. iv, p. 103. 
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At the close of the Springfield Convention, August 29, 1895, 
When the resolutions referred to were adopted, Professor Williams 
was elected President of the Society, and served until 1901. In his 
first inaugural address delivered at the Third Convention held at 
the University of Toronto, August 20, 1897, he voiced again clearly 
and forcefully the ideals of Sigma Xi. From his remarks which 
have been regularly printed as Appendix II in the Constitution, the 
following brief extracts may be cited: "The Society, if rightly 
guided, may take a place of leadership in the movement now going 
on to place science on an equality, so far as it deserves it, with 
literature as an element in the highest liberal education. * * * 
The time has come for making a permanent place for science among 
those latter factors of the modern liberal education. * * * In 
order to win a permanent place for science in that ideal education, it 
must be demonstrated that the study of science contributes a factor 
to this ideal which is not and cannot be furnished by the literary 
branches. This quality we believe to be found in the ability and 
promise of original research." 

In view of the general recognition given to such thoughts at 
present, it is worth while noting that in those days they were so 
' strange as to be almost revolutionary in character. The record of 
their winning a place in the thoughts and plans of American 
educators and educational institutions is contemporaneous with the 
growth and extension of Sigma Xi. 

At the fifth Biennial Convention held in Denver, Colorado, on 
August 28, 1901, there was recorded in his enforced absence a vote 
of thanks to the retiring President, Professor Henry Shaler 
Williams "in recognition of fifteen years of wise counsel and 
guidance since the Society's birth, and six years of devoted and 
exemplary administration of the presidential office." 

Henry B. Ward 
Secretary of Sigma Xi 



